THE STEPS IN THE FOUNDING OF A UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN INDIA. 


SHALL THERE BE A NATIONAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH IN THE INDIA EMPIRE? 


BY REV. L. B. WOLF, D.D. 


After epitomizing the Gospel to be preached in the 
non-christian world, the Church Missionary Society in 
its general instructions to outgoing missionaries, old and 
new, proceeded to set forth the ultimate end of all Mis- 
sions thus: “As you go forth to proclaim this Christ, you 
are also called to be wise master-builders. The plan is 
that the Church should spread from country to country. 
Your aim is to plant no branch of a foreign Society, but 
the local Church of Christ, carrying responsibility for 
evangelization, bringing in the Kingdom of God—a 
Church with the Bible as its guide and authority, with 
its ordered ministry and sacraments.” 

We have used this statement of a great missionary 
body, not because we agree with it in all it says, but be- 
cause we believe it to be essentially right as to the aim of 
missionary endeavor. It should be of interest to our 
American Lutheran churches to follow somewhat in de- 
tail what our Lutheran missionaries have done in the 
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work of founding the Church of Christ in one of its chief 
Mission Fields. It would be most interesting and not un- 
profitable, to answer the question at great length, viz. 
Should a National Church be established in the Empire 
of India? But it may in passing be enough to say that 
it is too soon to attempt to weigh this question in all its 
implications. A movement is on foot to unify the exist- 
ing denominations and establish an India Church of 
Christ. In South India even the Episcopal Church is 
seriously considering uniting their Missions with the 
Congregational, Dutch Reformed, the Scotch Presby- 
terian and some other bodies, into one united Organiza- 
tion. In other parts of India the same idea has been 
‘growing. 

The indigenous churches planted by the various bodies 
are in some degree sympathetic with this, but certain 
leaders of more than ordinary standing and influence 
look upon it as too much fostered by outside influences 
and too little the outcome of the India churches’ own 
thinking and planning. In a statement recently uttered 
at a Bangalore Conference the following will help some- 
what to clear the atmosphere and may not be so far 
wrong on Church union, as arrived at from an India 
standpoint. The resolutions are prefaced by a statement 
that there must be, “‘A full recognition of the unity and 
spiritual equality of the different denominations.” The 
effort toward Church union now carried on ‘‘proceeds on 
the basis that the adoption of a uniform system of 
Church government is a condition precedent to such 
unity. This attitude does not faithfully reflect the In- 
dian Christian mind. The vast majority of Indian 
Christian laymen and even clergymen feel ‘“‘that no ex- 
isting difference should hinder the full realization of 
Christian friendship and would gladly welcome the im- 
mediate introduction of inter communion, interchange of 
pulpits, and intercelebration of the Sacraments.”— 
They would hence urge that larger schemes be deferred 
until the Indian Christian opinion makes such demand. 
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Then follow the resolutions which show clearly the In-| 
dian mind. 

(1) “That this Conference of Indian Christians, 
consisting of members belonging to the Anglican, Wes- 
leyan, Lutheran, Baptist, Presbyterian, South India 
United Church denominations, held at Bangalore, is of 
the opinion that the several denominations of the Chris- 
tian Church are in all essential respects within the one 
Church Catholic and that in the interests of true Chris- 
tian fellowship and for the extension of the Kingdom of 
Christ in this land, a recognition of the equal status of 
the denominations within the one Church of Christ, and 
their ministries as of equal validity, is necessary. 

(2),That such recognition (Sic) should be given effect 
to along the following lines: 

(a) Ministers may receive due authorization to 
minister fully and freely in the churches of other denom- 
inations, it being understood that the above authoriza- 
tion is not to be regarded as reordination or as repudi- 
ation of the present position of their ministers as 
validly ordained. Ministration would mean preaching 
interchange of pulpits, and administration of sacra- 
ments. 

(b) All the denominations should recognize fully the 
members of one another and admit them to the Lord’s 
table. 

(3) That in the opinion of this Conference, further 
negotiations towards union of an organic character 
should not take place until the above two resolutions 
have been given practical effect to and until the Indian 
Churches have attained financial and administrative in- 
dependence, which, it is hoped, will conserve the best 
elements of Indian religious experience. 

(4) That this Conference feel confident of the gen- 
eral approval of Resolution 2 by the laity of the different 
denominations and therefore calls upon them to do all 
in their power to bring about intercommunion, inter- 
change of pulpits and intercelebration of the sacraments 
without any reference to organizational union.” 


Another question naturally arises: What should be 
done in so vast a land as India, with such an undoubted 
future for Christ’s Church, as to our western divisions, 
both as expressed in our deeds and church polity? Shall 
the Church that shall ultimately arise, be in church 
polity, Presbyterial or Episcopalian? Shall it in doctrine 
be Armenian, Reformed, Calvanistic or Lutheran? In 
fine, shall it be theocentric or Christocentric in its doc- 
trinal conception? Shall it be Pedo-Baptist or Baptist 
only? Shall it teach only the four Ecumenical creeds of 
Christendom or all the subsequent modifications which 
have given rise to the infinite varieties of missionaries 
who are at work in the India Empire? It is hardly pos- 
sible that we in the homeland half appreciate with what 
perplexity all these many names of the Church of Christ 
are regarded by the rapidly rising groups of Christians, 
who have been called by faith in our Lord by any one of 
the various groups in such a mission field. It will not 
answer the question to say: We all believe in Christ. 
The reply will be, why then do you not all belong to- 
gether and have a common name, such as the Church of 
Christ? Here you are calling yourselves in one part of 
India, Methodists, and in another Wesleyans. Here you 
are now Protestant Episcopalian, or Methodist Enisco- 
palian. Now, we hear of Dutch Reformed, and 
again only Reformed. Now this and now that 
view of the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper is emphasized. What do these things mean to the 
Christian, who has left heathenism but a short time and 
has joined himself to Jesus Christ and entered his 
Church may be asked? It is admitted that those con- 
verts who are best informed, quite appreciate the dis- 
tinctions, but many there are even among them who 
think they do not appeal very strongly to oriental minds. 
In the midst of it all, stands the monumental cleavage 
between Protestant Catholic and Roman Catholic faiths, 
and it must be confessed that there is almost bound to be 
confusion within the Inaia churches. Amid it all, there 
are those whose altars and pulpits are only open to those 


who belong to a certain body of Christians and who ex- 
clude from altar and pulpit fellowship, all others, irre- 
spective of faith or life and character. All will agree 
that Christian Missions have created a complex situation. 
It is too soon perhaps to see the way out. 

It may be suggested that India has one National 
Christian group, ending in Bishops and a Pope that will 
form itself around an ecclesiastical hierarchy or order 
of priests, and maintain Rome with its rigidity of gov- 
ernment and wealth of tradition and culture, with its 
extra-scriptural doctrines. The vast numbers that now 
confess their faith in Christ under this Roman form 
seem to justify us in the conclusions that one group of 
Christians is certain in India—viz. the Roman, with its 
hierarchial and papal ideas and pretentions. 

But what of finely divided Protestantism? If it will 
follow in doctrinal teaching, if it can modify priestly 
ideas, sufficiently to admit an Episcopate, as a good form 
of church polity, if it could under this modification make 
such an approach to the Presbyterial bodies, that mutual 
agreement might be reached on ail matters of church 
government, and ministerial orders, then there would be 
a second large group formed, which in the main, in doc- 
trine would accept the Reformed teaching of our faith 
and a modified polity that would combine congregational 
Presbyterial and Episcopal forms of government. This 
is the effort now on foot in India as referred to above. 

But this would still leave a considerable body among 
all the above bodies who do not stress polity or regard 
the validity of the Sacraments dependent on Episcopacy, 
but base all their faith on the teaching of God’s Word as 
supreme in faith and practice. As they think, the views 
they hold on the Sacraments are such that they cannot 
feel at home among that group or those groups which 
minimize the historic teaching of the church in their 
views of Baptism and the Holy Communion. Those who 
have been accustomed to commune at the altars of the 
Episcopal Church, those Lutheran converts who have 
accepted the teaching of the churches of the Reformation 
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on Baptism and the Holy Communion, and many in the 
various groups who emphasize faith in its content as well 
as in its practice, are almost certain to form an eccle- 
siastical body, which in its Christian thought and life 
will more readily coalesce in that organized group which 
is insistent, that only in faith thus confessed, can true 
spiritual life and true union be found. So after much 
differentiation and after vast consessions we might ex- 
pect a regrouping of the Christians of India, some time 
in the future, in these three bodies. 

It might be admitted, though it is by no means a cer- 
tainty, that church polity may yield the field first. Some 
think it is now showing such signs of yielding, while 
others are not so sanguine. It is at least likely that 
Christian thinking in the India Churches will follow the 
more spiritual and subtle interpretation of God’s Word, 
and, if this be a correct view, the India churches will ac- 
cept the doctrinal basis for their grouping rather than 
the more natural or rationalistic. In fine the mystical 
elements of our Christian thinking as expressed in our 
doctrines will influence more than any other matters 
either of form or substance. The Hindu mind is subtile 
and does not hesitate at the deep and inscrutable mys- 
teries of our Holy faith. 

Such a situation hence as the above would warrant not 
one but several national religious Christian groups. 
What shall result when the India churches shall raise up 
their own leaders and do their own thinking, time alone 
can discover. We want to emphasize this outstanding 
fact, that the India churches have already shown by their 
leadership that a future church in India will arise that 
will be self-conscious, self-expressive, Christo-centric in 
its theology and democratic in its polity in large part. 
We are aware that many will not agree with this state- 
ment, but after all, India will have the best chance of any 
nation thus far to reach one of these three goals,—Self- 
consciousness, Christo-centricity and democracy. A na- 
tion (unless we mistake its true psychology) that has 
been ruled from above with an iron hand, both by king 
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and priest for centuries will not establish an organiza- 
tion in the name of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, 
whose teaching was the most democratic of all teachers 
of the past, unless it revolve around Him as its center, 
find Him its head. India’s self-appointed task, it seems 
to me, will be to exalt only Christ and to regard in love 
all fellow-believers as brothers in Him. 

We turn now to follow some step in the founding of 
our Lutheran Church in South India. It may be im- 
possible in this article to do more than review what has 
transpired in one Lutheran field and then note briefly 
what seems the tendency among all Lutheran Bodies in 
the India Empire on the question of a United Lutheran 
Church and the status that had been reached at the out- 
break of the world-war. 

The early movements of our Lutheran Church in In- 
dia can only be glanced at. Two hundred and sixteen 
years have elapsed since a fair start to present our faith- 
conceptions to Hindus was made. It resulted in a rich 
fruitage, and in numerous believers. No organization, 
but the Mission emerged. The founder, missionary Zeig- 
genbalg, rejected the idea of becoming a bishop and so 
the Lutheran faith and not its polity became the rallying 
ery of the churches of the early times. The middle of the 
18th century saw these early efforts of Lutheranism 
brought almost to a stand-still or largely taken over by 
others. A period of years saw no large effort put forth, 
until modern missionaries renewed their efforts in the 
beginning of the 19th century. Near the middle of this 
century the American Lutheran church sent its first re- 
presentatives to continue the work and redeem the 
pledges, which Lutherans cannot but redeem, as they 
confess their faith in their Lord and Christ. 

In the work of the missionaries of the American Lu- 
theran Church, whose steps we desire to trace, we can 
ever rejoice. Its first leaders, their hold spirit and wise 
planning, deserve our study and deep appreciation. They 
all truly and zealously preached Christ and found a 


fruitage in their early ministry which rejoiced the home 
churches and led to deeper interest and larger support. 

The early reports show what ideas stirred in their 
minds. When the first missionaries had only a handful 
of converts, hardly more than 100, scattered in district 
villages, despised by their richer neighbors, ignorant of 
human knowledge, but strong in their devotion to Christ, 
whom they lately had confessed, they began to establish 
an organized church by the founding of the India Synod, 
and in 18538 knocked at the doors of the General Synod 
in America for entrance. While it did not deem it proper 
to admit this Body to synodical standing, the Minutes of 
the first Convention were spread on the Minutes of the 
General Synod and the technical and other difficulties 
were pointed out to the India Synod. They, were, how- 
ever, invited to correspond with the American Body, and 
were informed that delegates would be received. It was 
felt that some organization, which the rising churches 
could see before their eyes, must be formed, and the only 
way to set this before them in a real way was to organ- 
ize, as American Lutheran ministers and others, a Synod. 
This Synod was many years in advance of the needs of 
the India churches. There was not an organized con- 
gregation at that time, but it was widely felt that some 
central show of authority was necessary. This, the first 
India Synod, remained in existence until its missionaries 
one by one died, or returned to the homeland. Then the 
civil war broke out in U. S. A. and it was followed by 
the home divisions among our Lutherans. 

After these great events, one missionary alone was 
left, to carry on the work for a number of years and no 
organization was possible. From 1870 nothing of an 
organized Church character arose for many a long year. 
In course of time, the missionaries selected Indian men 
as their helpers. As these increased in education and 
were successfully indoctrinated, they proceeded to set 
them apart to the Gospel ministry occording to the 
simple usage of Lutheranism. Following the advice of 
leaders in the home land between 1870-1890 four men, 
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the Revds. B. John, M. Nathaniel, Mr. Cully and P. 
Ramachendya were selected and given appointment as 
native ministers and superintendents in the fields. They 
took seats as ordained men in the Mission Conference 
and voted on all matters except where their own personal 
interests were involved. This continued for many years, 
and was only discontinued by death and withdrawal. As 
yet the native churches had no share in this act, it was 
done by the Mission churches alone. This anomaly con- 
tinued until the churches in 1903 had a membership of 
13,500 members and there were more than 500 Christian 
workers engaged in supervising and helping to train the 
growing churches. The Mission held in its hand all 
Ecclesiastical authority and while the India churches 
made contributions to selfsupport in a considerable 
amount, no part was given them in the expenditures of 
funds or the management of the missionary operations 
in their midst. Ordination was withheld from the Chris- 
tian workers of the Mission, which in some cases might 
have been readily performed. The spirit of caution 
characterized the Mission leadership to such an extent 
as to lead to no real organic church life. The writer was 
then President of the Mission Conference and had the 
opportunity to observe the great details that those en- 
gaged in direct evangelistic work in the villages, congre- 
gational and school departments of the mission, had to 
face and discharge. The necessity to organize the vil- 
lage congregations became evident. Some such arrange- 
ment must be made to start a body that would begin 
gradually to assume charge of the rising congregations 
and set up some bounds and relationship between the 
Mission and the indigenous churches. In 1904 the Mis- 
sion Conference authorized the President, Dr. L. B. 
Wolf, Revs. John Aberly and Isaac Cannaday to prepare 
a simple constitution for a Synod. 

At the July meeting of the Conference they presented 
the first draft which was adopted and sent home for the 
approval of the Home Board of Foreign Missions. 
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Name— 

This body shall be called the Guntur Synod of the 
American Evangelical Lutheran Church of the General 
Synod in the Guntur and adjacent Districts. 

Object— 

Its object shall be the consideration of all questions of 
an ecclesiastical character, church government, licensure, 
ordination and discipline of ministers, as well as the dis- 
posal of all funds locally contributed which may be en- 
trusted to it by the A. E. L. M. Conference. 

Membership— 

Its membership shall consist of all ordained mission- 
aries and of all ordained and licensed Pastors connected 
with the A. E. L. Mission; also of one lay-delegate from 
the charge of each missionary and of one from each self- 
supporting Pastorate, to be selected by the local Pan- 
chayat. 

Officers— 

Its officers shall consist of a President, Vice-President, 
Recording-Secretary and Treasurer, of whom the Presi- 
dent and Treasurer shall be missionaries. 

Duties of Officers— 

1. The President shall call and preside over all 
meetings, sign all money orders, and shall be the Exe- 
cutive Officer of the Synod. 

2. The Vice-President shall perform the duties of the 
President in his absence. 

3. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of all 
meetings, draw up and sign all money orders for money 
- ganctioned by the Synod. 

4, The Treasurer shall keep an account of all funds 
of the Synod, and shall disburse the same on an order 
from the President and Recording Secretary. 

Duties and Privileges of Members— 

All members shall have equal speaking and voting 
privileges on all questions brought before the Synod, ex- 
cept that lay-delegates shall not have the right to speak 
or vote on questions regarding the licensure, ordination 
or discipline of ministers. 
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Meetings— 

The Synod shall meet semi-annually at the call of the 
President in connection with the semi-annual Convention 
of Workers. Special meetings may be called by the 
President at the request of one-third the members. 

Amendments— 

The Constitution shall be amended by a three-fourth’s 
vote of the members present, provided that notice of such 
amendment shall be given at the previous regular meet- 
ing. 

All matters not provided for in this Constitution, 
especially those regarding licensure, ordination and dis- 
cipline of ministers, shall as far as practicable be dealt 
with in accordance with the Formula of Government of 
the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
United States of America. 

When this simple document so harmless in its propor- 
tions was first considered, the Body which it was 
intended to call into existence, was designated the “So- 
called Guntur Synod,” and the movement was declared 
“most extraordinary and revolutionary.’’ As such the 
Board “emphatically disapproved” of it and so informed 
the Mission Conference. From the first intimation of 
this organization it was natural that such should have 
been the reception of this India effort. It should be 
noted that the missionaries originated it. The Board’s 
reply to the Conference also dealt with the question of 
ordination and rather doubted the procedure in the case 
of certain ordinations which the ordained missionaries 
had performed. The answer of the missionaries to the 
Home Board can best be understood if quoted in extenso 
as it throws much light upon the nature of our India 
Mission at this juncture. 

“We would first call attention, however, to the fact 
that the proposed constitution of the body was sent to 
the Board for its consideration and confirmation, and 
that no steps were taken until the Board had ample time 
to consider the matter. If we had gone on and organized 
the Synod without reference to your body it would not 
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have been so much out of the way, provided we had first 
sought for honorable dismissal from the Synods of 
which we are members. But this we are not ready, for 
many reasons, to do. But the necessity of the Native 
Church demanded that we should organize some body in 
which our Native Pastors would have a part. We have 
done nothing more than to merge our existing Minis- 
terium into a Synod, for the encouragement of the native 
Church in self-support, and for the beginning of self- 
government among our congregations. Our plans in- 
volve the establishment of a native Pastorate and the 
organization of charges on the lines of our American 
Church, as far as Indian circumstances may permit. We 
must teach self-government. The Synod will furnish 
the centre of such instruction. We have the churches 
and an excellent system of organization as a Mission, 
but this must be modified and changed into a form of 
government adapted to the needs of the Native Church; 
and this must be done only as fast as the Native Church 
is found worthy to assume such control. 

“By associating with us our ordained and best men, 
we shall be laying the foundation of a Native Church. 
Its contributions, already considerable, are now managed 
by the Mission. It is proposed by the Conference to hand 
them over to the Synod to be voted by it to Pastorates or 
to the fields in which the pastorates shall eventually be 
organized and in this Synod the Native Church shall be 
given a share in the control, both of the funds and of all 
their affairs, under the guidance of the native Pastors, 
who shall be under the general supervision of the mis- 
sionaries and associated with them also in the Synod. If 
the times are ripe to make a start (and they seem to be) 
in the organization of a true native Pastorate, it seems 
to us that our Ministerium furnished the required mo- 
memtum to set it in motion and make is a success and 
regulate its work. 

“Nothing more or less than the ultimate differenti- 
ation of the Mission and the Chuhch in India should be 
our goal, though it may be very far in the future. A 
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self-supporting and self-governing Church must be the 
aim, and our Synodical aspirations are only intended to 
bring us to this goal. We are in the beginning of things 
and as foreign missionaries we must occupy a two-fold 
position, be the managers of the Mission under the 
Board, and the pioneers of a native Church organization 
along the lines of our Lutheran polity so far as the cir- 
cumstances may allow here in India. If this be “extra- 
ordinary and revolutionary” then all our work must be 
considered such, for toward a self-supporting and self- 
governing Church all our energies have been and should 
be directed. 

‘“‘Whether we should withdraw from our home Synods 
and seek recognition for our Guntur Synod in the Gen- 
eral Synod, are questions we have raised but have not 
answered. If the situation were a normal one, undoubt- 
edly we should seek release from our home ties in our 
Synods, organize here as a Synod and apply for recogni- 
tion to the General Synod. However, we are aware of 
the difficulties in the way. When the India Synod 
(1853-1859) applied, the technical and other difficulties 
were so many that all that could be recommended (see 
page 10 of Proceedings General Synod, 1853) was that 
the India Synod should correspond with the General 
Synod, and that delegates would be received; while the 
proceedings of the first India Synod were read on the 
floor of the General Synod and spread on its Minutes. 
But the Native Church presents no simple situation, and 
our attempts at organization must, after all, be largely 
tentative for years to come. However, this may be, we 
are sure that some part in the work of organization and 
direction must be given to our native brethren, and at 
present the merging of our Ministerium into a Synod in 
the manner proposed in our draft constitution presents 
the most feasible plan. If the Board has a more excel- 
lent way to suggest and one which will more fully meet 
the conditions of our Native Church, we await its sug- 
gestions. But we submit that our acts have not been in 
the spirit of usurpated authority, nor have we deserved 
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the admonitions which the Board has seen fit to bestow 
upon us, under, it seems to us, the mistaken notion that 
we wished to set aside the Board’s authority. To such a 
charge we plead not guilty. We want to assure the 
Board that in all matters in which we deem ourselves 
under its direction, we have been most amenable, and in 
all ecclesiastical matters we have taken the advice and 
counsel of the Board, as our reference to them of our 
draft constitution abundantly shows.” 

We have omitted parts. In the course of time, how- 
ever, a more fully informed Board reconsidered its first 
action, and most heartily approved the Constitution with 
some very valuable amendments. 

The Board in its minutes submitted the following to 
the India Conference: 

“In reference to “The Guntur Synod” the formation 
of which has been proposed by the India Conference, and 
which was discountenanced by the Board, because of a 
lack of sufficient explanation of the nature and object of 
the said Synod, it was resolved: | 

1. That, in view of the full and satisfactory explana- 
tions which have recently been received from India con- 
cerning the proposed ‘‘Guntur Synod,” the Board hereby 
rescinds its former action and gives its approval to the 
formation of “The Guntur Synod” along certain well de- 
fined lines to be expressed in a constitution. 

2. That the nature and purpose of the said Synod 
may be more clearly understood we advise that the con- 
stitution be prefaced with a preamble clearly setting 
forth the reasons prompting the formation of the synod. 

3. That the following Preamble be provisionally ap- 
proved by the Board, and submitted to the India Con- 
ference for consideration: 

Whereas, it is the aim of missionary labor not only 
to bear the Gospel to unevangelized and to lead them to 
Christ, but also to promote the establishment of self- 
supporting and self-governing Evangelical Lutheran 
Congregations, which shall grow eventually into an or- 
ganized Lutheran Church, and 
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Whereas God has so signally blessed the work of mis- 
sionaries in India that native Christians are numbered 
by the thousand, that scores of Congregations have been 
organized, and that native pastors are needed in larger 
numbers: 

Resolved, therefore, that in the judgment of the India 
Conference and of the Board of Foreign Missions, the 
time is now ripe to take steps to form a Synod whose 
object and nature is set forth in the following Constitu- 
tion, adopted by the India Conference with the approval 
of the Board of Foreign Missions :” 

When this preamble and the Constitution approved 
and somewhat amended by the Board were received the 
Conference took the matter into most careful considera- 
tion, and the final form of the Constitution was pre- 
pared for submission to the first meeting of the Synod 
which was called to meet in the Stork Memorial Church 
on the 29th day of October 1906. No act in the writer’s 
missionary life of 25 years ever gave him so much joy 
and satisfaction as to issue the call for this meeting and 
suggest an order of business for the Ist session. The 
Rev. E. C. Harris, as the Synod’s first Secretary, in re- 
porting this first meeting to the Home Board writes: 

“The First Convention of the Guntur Synod was held 
in the Stork Memorial Chapel, Guntur, India, on the 29th 
of October 1906, at 8.30 A. M. Dr. Wolf, the President 
of the Ministerium of Conference issued the call and 
suggested an order of business, which included the read- 
of the Constitution approved by the Board; presentation 
of credentials of delegates; election of officers, business 
handed over from the Ministerium, and new business. 
The Synodical Communion was observed on the previous 
Lord’s Day evening, conducted by Dr. Uhl, at which al! 
the Missionaries, Native Pastors and Delegates were 
present. The Synod proper was conducted by Dr. L. B. 
Wolf in charge of the opening devotional services. The 
Constitution was considered seriatim and so adopted 
with the exception of the minor changes.” 

The first important act of the Synod was to appoint a 
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committee to draft a model Constitution for congrega- 
tions. At its first meeting there were present eleven or- 
dained men of whom two were Indian Pastors and the 
remainder were foreign missionaries, and eleven lay- 
delegates, all Christian workers in the Mission, two of 
whom were sub-pastors. After 14 years it reported 27 
clerical delegates of whom 12 were Indian ministers. 
The steady growth of the Synod’s scope of operation in 
influence and usefulness and in authority fills all with 
satisfaction, who helped to found it and were permitted 
to assist in its development. It is now a strong, vigorous 
Body and directs under its Constitution the India 
churches and their parochial schools. It must eventu- 
ally become the controlling organization of a self-propa- 
gating, self governing and self-supporting Church. At 
least a fair start has been made through which the In- 
dian churches and their pastors and leaders can express 
themselves. The missionary is yet an essential factor in 
the infant church and exerts vast influence. But he is 
under changing and changed conditions in India and is 
beginning to realize more and more that he must be a 
sympathetic elder brother and cooperate in the establish- 
ment of a United Lutheran Church, if our various Lu- 
theran Missions can agree as to the position that we 
jointly can fill in this great land. As yet the missionary 
holds membership in his home Synod, in the Mission 
Council and in the India Synod. 

In the process of time, the Synod enacted two far- 
reaching and helpful provisions. The first pertains to 
charges and pastors, and the second to the funds of the 
native church. 

“A charge shall consist of one congregation or a num: 
ber of contiguous congregations, under one pastor.” 
Then follows a clause to show the method of devotion of 
the Mission’s power: “It shall also consist for the pre- 
sent, of the work of every ordained foreign missionary 
of whatever nature, who shall have the right to appoint, 
either a delegate-at-large from the church, or a member 
of the church who is working under him.” 
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The funds of the Synod are disposed of in the follow- 
ing manner: “The funds at the disposal of the Synod 
shall consist of all contributions of the various congrega- 
tions in the Mission except those devoted to special ob- 
jects:* * * * * And shall be devoted to the paying of the 
salaries of all ordained pastors, catechists and other 
workers as far as possible in the various Taluks (dis- 
tricts) in proportion to the offerings of each Taluk.” 
“An annual statement shall be made to the Mission Con- 
ference showing both the number of workers supported 
by the funds of Synod and the amount of salary paid 
each.” The support of the work in each district is sup- 
plemented by the Mission. 

After the Constitution and By-Laws had heen com- 
pleted the organizers stated that, “in the matter cf or- 
ganization we feel that we have laid a firm foundation 
for the Synod.” Since then little by little the native 
churches have been becoming autonoimous, but as yet 
self-support of congregations and schocls is only partial 
and the subsidy of the Mission and the Home Church 
must make up what is lacking. But after 16 years a 
fair start in self-government has been made and the way 
“to walk by walking’ has again been demonstrated. 
Very much remains to be done. Renee step ee yet be 
taken? oS a 

What the goal set was in the first Con heecad may be 
recalled. It was the ultimate separation of Mission and 
the Church. This contemplates the ultimate establish- 
ment of an indigenous India Church. It is not intimated 
that times are now ripe for it or the goal is about 
reached. Many a weary league remains to be traversed 
before the end will be attained. 

When the first Indian ordained men had passed away, 
who had occupied seats in the Mission Conference, the 
question of their successors being accorded a seat in the 
Mission was settled. The governing Body of the Mission 
determined to give no place to Indian ordained men. 
The Synod was organized as the sphere of their influence, 
and the best school for their development. It was done 
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some may think rather arbitrarily, but such can hardly 
be a fair conclusion. It may be noted that the mission- 
ary members have full power in the Synod. So it was at 
first deemed wise to organize, but as an ultimate goal, the 
missionaries should expect no more than advisory power 
in the Native Church organization. The native churches 
must develop their own leaders, and these must finally 
control and govern the Indian Church. 

The Mission has great tasks to perform during these 
times of transition, but it should recognize the fact that 
it should not do anything which the indigenous churches 
can do themselves, even when they do not perform it 
near as well as the Mission organization could. The vast 
field of Evangelization must be wisely cultivated by the 
Mission and the indigenous churches,—or by the Mis- 
sion Council and the Synod of the India churches cooper- 
ating. Certain institutional spheres of influence may 
remain for many years in the hands of the Mission, but 
the Indian leaders should be invited to sit on Commit- 
tees and their advice should be sought. In fine, the Mis- 
sion organization and the Synod of India should learn 
well how to cooperate in all the tasks which must be per- 
formed to bring into existence a self-governing, self- 
supporting and self-propagating Church. 

As is so essential in the Lutheran Church which does 
not depend on any form of church polity, which rests it- 
self on the truth believed, taught and confessed as found 
in God’s Word, which insists that where “the Word of 
God is rightly taught and the Sacraments are truly ad- 
ministered” there is the true Church, which denies the 
dogma that “where is the Bishop there is the church”; 
so we held that the united purpose in Mission and Synod 
must be to raise up such a spiritual body of believers, 
who regard the truth more essential than church polity, 
~ and practice and life more important than outward con- 
formity. 

This seems to differentiate the Lutheran Church from 
the high Church party of the Episcopal Church, that in- ~ 
sists on an unbroken priesthood from the Apostles and 
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on the validity of the Sacraments administered by a 
threefold order of ministers episcopally ordained, and on 
the other hand, the many denominations that make little 
of doctrine and set little store by historical creeds; that 
are satisfied to conform with each other without giving 
the Scriptural grounds of each conformity and are car- 
ried away with modern thought and higher destructive 
criticism. Our Lutheran faith is made of sterner stuff 
than that of many others. Without being uncharitable 
we recognize that we of the Lutheran confession do have 
a place in the Christian Church, which cannot be given 
up unless Christianity will be the loser, and the total 
content of Protestant faith will be the poorer. We must 
bear our witness in our own way to the Deity of Christ 
Jesus, to His matchless Person and His atoning sacrifice 
on the cross; to His power to reveal Himself in the mys- 
tical union in the Holy Communion and in the faith, ob- 
jective, which fills every believer with such profound 
trust in Him, the center of all our hopes and the joy of 
all our service. It must be such a ground as this which 
shall justify our India churches to set up for themselves 
a separate group of believers, so that they may without 
let or hindrance testify both what they believe and 
think. As a separate group of believers, within the 
Christian fold, that can more fearlessly and less offen- 
sively bear witness to all other groups of those making 
up the whole of Protestantism. 

We believe that we have demonstrated, in the Chris- 
tian world by our insistance or faith, and by the large 
number of followers in many lands of this faith, that In- 
dia, in which we rank among the strongest Protestant 
Bodies, will be hospitable to the faith our churches con- 
fess and will welcome those who in the true spirit of 
Christ maintain it. We do not feel it vain to endeavor 
to set up a United Lutheran Church among the ten Mis- 
sions which have founded groups in the various lan- 
guage-areas in different parts of the Empire. 

This leads us to show what steps have been taken up 
to the present time to establish a United Lutheran 
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Church in India. When the writer went to India, each 
group of Lutheran missionaries was not only separated 
by miles of intervening space, but had no association 
whatever with one another. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Germany and the United States of America, were repre- 
sented in our Lutheran group and had no organic unity 
and no common aim except that which those had who 
desired to make Christ known to those unenlightened. No 
Lutheran Church consciousness was manifested. But 
general Missionary Conferences at different times paved 
the way and furnished the occasion for the separate 
groups of Lutherans to learn to know each other. The 
Hill Stations, where missionaries go to escape the torrid 
heat of the plains also played a part in bringing them to- 
gether. Within the American group the first formal re- 
solution, looking to closer cooperation, was proposed by 
Rev. W. P. Swartz in 1886 at a meeting of the Guntur 
Conference. Gradually the Missions in the Telugu area 
were drawn together and formed a simple organization 
in Guntur early in the Nineties of the 19th century. 
Each year the feeling grew stronger and stronger, until 
the Joint Telugu Conference met at Rajahmundry in 1904 
and took steps to enlarge the territory of the Joint Tel- 
ugu Conference and embraced all the Missions at work 
in the Madras Presidency. In 1905 the Leipsic, Her- 
mansburg, Swedish, Guntur and Rajahmundry Missions 
met in Kodaikanal and established ‘‘The All-India Lu- 
theran Literature Society.” But before this, it should be 
remembered that in the Telugu Missions, the Lutheran 
missionaries had united in a paper and issued Sunday 
School literature. Among the resolutions passed in the 
organization of the “All-India Lutheran Literature So- 
ciety, we quote the following: 

“1. That the object of our various Missions and the 
cause of truth would be greatly helped, if such a Society 
was formed and in our opinion the time has come for 
the formation of such a Society. 

“2. That we request our respective Boards to make 
grants toward its work and expenses when formed. 
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“3. That we take steps to publish our English 
monthly paper for educated Hindus, Christians and non- 
Christians and that we request Rev. L. B. Wolf, D.D., 
Guntur, to assume the editorship of same. 

“4. That a Committee be appointed to carry out the 
resolutions. 

“5. That this Committee act for the present as a 
Bureau of Information, * * * * with regard to Vernac- 
ular Literature.” 

The Committee subsequently met, entered into corres- 
pondence with the Home Boards, organized the Litera- 
ture Society, authorized the monthly Journal, which was 
called the Gospel Witness and arranged the issue of the 
first edition on the Ist of September 1905. Everything 
was now ready to draw the Lutheran Missions into one 
organization or Conference. In 1906 the Bi-centenary 
of the establishment of the 1st Lutheran Mission, if not 
the first Mission, in India, was celebrated at Tranquebar 
and the event was signalized by the unveiling of the Jubi- 
lee Monument to Ziegenbalg and Plutschau on the spot 
where on the 9th of July 1706 the great pioneers landed. 
This occasion, at which were present representatives of 
all Lutheran Missions in India, naturally was most help- 
ful in bringing about a closer union. Already the Com- 
mittee of the “All-India Literature Society’ had secured 
the hearty cooperation of all Home Boards and Missions 
and the Gospel Witness had by the first year of its exist- 
ence, secured from each Mission an assistant editor. It 
is no wonder hence that the necessity of calling an ‘All 
India Lutheran Conference” to organize the whole of 
Lutheran India was deemed most urgent. The first Con- 
ference of all Lutheran Societies at work in India met in 
Guntur at the beginning of 1908 and the events of this 
and the second meeting hastened the idea of the founding 
of the United Lutheran College and Theological Seminary 
to which all Lutheran students might come. The College 
was to be opened at Guntur and the Theological Semin- 
ary at Madras. The 3rd, “All India Lutheran Confer- 
ence,” met in Guntur in October 1921, and the marked 
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difference between it and the first meeting was the very 
large Indian representation present, and their very ac- 
tive participation in its discussions. “If there were 
voices against a United Lutheran Church in India, they 
were those of foreigners and not those of Indian Chris- 
tians themselves.” Language difficulties exist, for our 
churches confess their faith in Hindi, Tamil, Telugu, 
Oriya, Malyalam, Munda, Oraon, Benjalee, Santalee and 
Khond. But a draft Constitution is now before the 
various Bodies and the prospect of a speedy union among 
the 200,000 Lutherans is very hopeful. 

If anyone at home is inclined to doubt the doctrinal 
soundness of these India bodies, it may remove some of 
their doubts to read the first draft Constitution, which 
was the forerunner of all since then. We refer them 
also to the autonomous Gossner Lutheran Church where 
under great influence from without, under circumstances 
which make the efforts and tempting offers hard to re- 
sist, they showed their Lutheran training and rejected 
union with the Anglican Church after the world-war 
had deprived them both of their spiritual leaders and 
foreign support. They clearly maintained that nothing 
with them is paramount, but faith in Christ and that 
faith supported by God’s Word. They plainly declared 
that in their conception of the Church they had no place 
for Bishops, as they understand the term from their as- 
sociations with the Anglicans and the Roman Catholics. 
They insisted that Christ is the true head of the Church. 
His Sacraments are filled by His grace alone without the 
intervention of Priests or prelates and that a true minis- 
try of the Church does not depend on Bishop or Pope. 
In these days, when creeds are at a discount, it would be 
helpful for some, to see what strong faith has resulted 
from the teaching of the Scriptural creeds of the histori- 
cal Church, as found in harmony with God’s Word. 

It does not lie within the writer’s purpose to predict 
what shall eventually be the form of India’s Christianity. 
He believes it will be rich and full. With his past light 
and with his present convictions and present indications, 
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he is strongly inclined to the view that the Church that 
shall arise and be the final product of India’s Christian 
thought, shall contain, at least three great elements; a 
deeper apprehension or Jesus as Lord and Christ, as the 
God—man, a clearer comprehension of the vast mys- 
teries of the Cross and Passion of Christ and a form of 
Church polity that shall be, in large measure, popular, 
rather than exclusive, democratic rather than autocratic 
or prelatical. 

The Holy Ghost shall through the Truth lead India and 
the rising Church to Christ, the true foundation, and 
founded on Him, built up in Him, the foes, nay, the 
“gates of hell’ shall not prevail against Him and His 
Body. 

Baltimore, Md. 
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